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I—THE FRENCH “CONSTRUCTIVE PLAN” FOR 
DISARMAMENT. 


On November 4th, M. Paul-Boncour addressed the Bureau of 
the Disarmament Conference on the subject of the new plan of 
the French Government for an organised reduction of armaments 
based on international guarantees of security. The French 
delegate’s statement may well have disappointed those who expected 
a full exposé of the plan in all its details, since it was confined to 
an outline of general principles, followed by suggestions as to the 
directions in which the French Government believed concrete 
progress should, and could, be made, and this fact gives colour to 
the belief, held in many quarters, that the complete plan has not 
yet been agreed upon by the Cabinet. 

It is also possible that the French Government wishes to test 
the impression made on opinion abroad by certain elements of the 
plan by letting them be known one by one. Thus, on October 
28th, M. Herriot, during the disarmament debate in the Chamber, 
gave an outline of the conditions on which, he said, France would 
agree, at a date to be decided upon, to reduce the period of service 
of all her land forces—other than the colonial army. These condi- 
tions were understood to form an integral part of the plan, but they 
did not all appear in the statement made at Geneva a week later. 
The conditions were :— 

(1) Any military formation contrary to such an organisation, 
such as the Reichswehr, must be dissolved, and the domestic police 
must be regulated. 

(2) International control must be organised and must be endowed 
with the right of obligatory investigation. 

(3) To supplement the Treaty of Locarno a regional mutual 
assistance pact must be concluded in such a manner that every 
European nation may take part in it, and in order that this collective 
force should be sufficient to repress aggression it must comprise a 
first échelon of specialised, immediately available and heavily armed 
national contingents. 

(4) The U.S.A. must grant those guarantees of security which 
they themselves have been considering. 

(5) The members of the League of Nations must undertake to 
carry out their obligations under Article 16 of the Covenant. 

(6) Arbitration must be compulsory for all members of the 
League. 

At the same time M. Herriot explained that, as a first step 
towards the adoption of the whole scheme, France would try to 
secure the general adoption in Europe of a system of conscription 
with short service, on condition that professional armies were 
abolished. 

The first of these conditions attracted much attention abroad, 
owing to its involving the removal of the ban on conscription in 
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Germany. The inference is that the highly trained professional 
army is regarded with more apprehension in France than would be 
a short-service national army, trained and equipped only for purposes 
of defence, and it is of interest to notice the words used by M. 
Herriot in dealing with this point. Stating that the disappearance 
of the Reichswehr ‘‘ would suppose the re-establishment of a limited 
system of conscription” he added, 

‘“‘T may recall that this idea was supported by Marshal Foch 
during the drafting of the Peace Treaty. If you refer to the 
discussions which took place at the time you will see that his idea 
was to give Germany a conscript army, and that it was at the 
invitation—to use a moderate expression—of a foreign statesman 
that it was decided to propose a professional army.” At this a 
Deputy interposed, “It was the unfortunate idea of Mr. Lloyd 
George,” and it is true that the British Premier was instrumental 
in bringing about the adoption of the plan, but it was certainly not 
regarded as unfortunate at the time. The original scheme discussed 
in Paris left Germany an army of 200,000 men recruited by con- 
scription on a one year service plan, when Mr. Lloyd George pointed 
out that Germany would thus train 200,000 men a year or 2 million 
in 10 years, and asked, “‘ why make her a present of a system which 
in I5 or 20 years from now will give her millions of trained soldiers 
to mobilise ? ” 

To the objection of the military experts, who answered that 
an army based on long term enlistment would be a nursery of officers 
and non-commissioned officers, Mr. Lloyd George replied :— 

‘* Officers and non-commissioned officers ? Germany as a result 
of the war has more than enough for 15 years to come, and if she 
trains 200,000 men a year, you may be quite sure that at the end 
of 10 years she will have formed 100,000 non-commissioned officers.” 
This was felt to settle the matter, and the suppression of com- 

pulsory service was decided upon, and the limit of 100,000 men for 
the professional army was fixed on the insistence of M. Clemenceau. 


To go on to the second point, the provision for organised inter- 
national control of armaments is understood not to apply to Great 
Britain or the U.S.A. As a matter of fact even if it wished to do 
so, the U.S. Federal Government would be constitutionally power- 
less to compel the 48 States to accept on their territory any foreign 
investigation or control, or even Federal control. As no amendment 
can be made to the Constitution without the consent of two-thirds 
of the members of Congress and of three-quarters of the States in 
the Union, it is exceedingly unlikely that any proposal involving 
international control could ever be accepted in America. 


In Great Britain public opinion is strongly opposed to the 
suggestion of organised supervision by any international body, 0! 





(1) This account of the discussion is taken from M. Tardieu’s book, “ The Truth 
about the Treaty.’’ (Hodder & Stoughton. 1921.) 
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whatever nature, and in drafting their plan the French Government 
has, while not as yet going into details, made it clear that Great 
Britain is not to be asked to adopt conscription or to maintain a 
powerful expeditionary force, aggressive in character, to act as the 
strong arm of the League. The necessity for international control 
of the British forces should not, therefore, arise. 


The third condition mentioned by M. Herriot was dealt with 
more fully by M. Paul-Boncour on November 4th and will be 
referred to when considering his speech. As regards the fourth, 
the French Premier no doubt felt he could state that the U.S. 
Government was already considering certain guarantees of security 
because of the words used by Mr. Stimson when speaking of the 
implications of the Kellogg Treaty, particularly in the statement he 
made on August 8th. He then suggested that the status of neutrality 
was obsolete, since war was now the concern of every nation in the 
world. Consultation, he considered, was implicit in the Kellogg 
Treaty itself, and in the use which had been made of that Treaty 
in the disputes between China and Russia in 1929, and between 
China and Japan in 1931. The French idea is presumably that, 
if a case of alleged aggression occurs, the American Government 
should be prepared to enter into consultation with the other Govern- 
ments concerned, and to go so far towards determining the aggressor 
as to intimate that it will not insist upon neutral rightsof trade 
if the other Governments decide to treat a certain country as the 
aggressor. The French hope that the disappearance of these neutral 
rights will make it easier for Great Britain to implement her under- 
takings under the Locarno Treaty and the League Covenant, 
particularly if it be a case of carrying out a blockade of the aggressor 
country. 

To return to the French conditions, number 5 refers to the 
necessity for ensuring that the obligations undertaken under 
Article 16 of the Covenant will be carried into effect. Here appears 
one of the principal difficulties for Great Britain, where there has 
never been any whole-hearted support for this Article, more 
especially owing to the fact that its terms are open to more than one 
interpretation. It is evident, for example, that the opening sentence 
of the Article, though categorical enough at a first reading, does not 
preclude differences as to its applicability. This begins, ‘“‘ Should 
any member of the League resort to war in disregard of its covenants 
under Articles 12, 13 and 15, it shall ipso facto be deemed to have 
committed an act of war against all other members of the League... .” 


It may be recalled that Japan does not admit that she resorted 
to war in the action she took in Manchuria in September, 1931, 
nor does she admit to having disregarded her covenants under 
Articles 12, etc. The second part of Article 16 lays it down that it 
shall be the duty of the Council (in case of sanctions being imposed) 
‘o recommend to the several Governments concerned what effective 
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military, naval or air forces the members of the League shall severally 
contribute to the forces to be used to protect the Covenant. 


So much uncertainty was felt as to whether it could be left 
entirely to the Council to decide on the nature and extent of the 
assistance to be given by each Power that special conversations 
were held in 1925, during the Locarno Conference, to ascertain 
how far each Government was prepared to go. A regional inter- 
pretation was eventually adopted by the following Powers as 
between themselves; Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia and Poland. They agreed that they 
interpreted Article 16 as follows :— 

‘‘ The obligations resulting from the said Article on the members 
of the League must be understood to mean that each State member 
is bound to co-operate loyally and effectively in support of the 
Covenant and in resistance to any act of aggression to an extent which 
is compatible with its military situation and takes its geographical 
position into account.” 

Further than this the British Government would not go, and 
when the question was again raised during the London Naval 
Conference early in 1930, the above interpretation was quoted as 
still representing the standpoint of Great Britain as regards these 
obligations. 

The last condition mentioned by M. Herriot is that of compulsory 
arbitration for all members of the League. As to this it may be 
said that the British Government, by signing and ratifying the 
General Act for the Pacific Settlement of Disputes: has given its 
adherence to the principle of the compulsory acceptance of 
arbitration. 


Reference must now be made to M. Paul-Boncour’s speech of 
November 4th.? The first part of this was devoted to the main 
principles on which the French plan is based, and outlined the 
system of pacts which aim at providing the security which is to 
be the prerequisite of disarmament and make the latter possible. 
The second part dealt with the types of army to be allowed the 
principal Powers and the extent to which qualitative disarmament 
might be carried out. He began by pointing out that two main 
difficulties confronted them. The first arose from the fact that 
the League of Nations, if it wished to apply its principles and 
aims to all countries universally, would have to measure and vary 
its solutions in accordance with the differing needs of the regions 
of the globe, and this was especially so as regards the domain 
of that mutual assistance ‘“‘ which inspired all their work because 
it was at the base of Article 8” of the Covenant. It was useless 
to seek for rigid solutions capable of applying to the whole world, 
and for this reason France had envisaged an “‘ ensemble ” of pacts 





(1) This was signed in 1928 and ratified in 1930, but with reservations. 
(2) The text of this was printed in the Temps of November 5th and 6th. 
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forming concentric circles, the largest of which might include all the 
nations represented at the Conference. These nations would 
confine themselves to giving to the great moral affirmation contained 
in the Kellogg Treaty its full juridical meaning, by transforming it 
into public international law. To do this all that would be necessary 
would be to indicate simply that, since all civilised nations have 
outlawed war, the one who makes war cannot continue to enjoy the 
advantages of legal recognition usually accorded to belligerents, 
and should be deprived of the economic co-operation without which, 
in modern warfare, adventures based on force could have no future. 
Also it should be known beforehand that any territorial or other 
result obtained by violation of the Kellogg Treaty would not be 
recognised by the “ ensemble ”’ of civilised nations. 


Such a pact, the speaker claimed, called for no more than had 
already been suggested, and yet by its widespread acceptance and 
its adoption by the Great Powers it would have its repercussion 
on the two other pacts of which he was just going to speak. 


The second circle would consist of the signatories of the League 
Covenant and of countries which had signed treaties originating in 
that document such as the Locarno Treaties. Here M. Paul- 
Boncour called attention to the fact that quite a different atmosphere 
(than the present one) would exist for the application of these 
undertakings, notably that of Article 16, if the signatory nations 
of the widely accepted consultative pact had the assurance that 
they would not run the risk of encountering on the high seas a 
great nation which held itself aloof from the prescriptions which 
they were striving to work out. 


Finally, they were proposing that a pact of mutual assistance 
should be concluded between a certain number of nations, which 
by their geographical situation felt themselves specially exposed 
to certain risks and were concerned with the necessity of being 
able to deal with them quickly. This pact would be very precise 
in character, because it was more restricted in scope and was con- 
cluded between nations which were similarly situated as regards the 
problem before them in that they were not separated by wide seas 
or vast stretches of territory affording effective protection in 
themselves. 


One of the principal provisions of this pact would be that, in 
conjunction with an important agreement for military reductions, 
it would be understood that the only permanent forces retained by 
the participating States would be the much reduced forces solely 
intended for placing at the service of the League, not to pursue the 
chimera of power, or hold in check a whole nation in revolt against 
the pact, but to avert as quickly as possible, and to put a stop 
immediately to, adventures of force, to ward off from the League 
what would be for it a peril of death, if it so happened that its 
procedure (for settlement) had to be put into operation after a 
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country had already been attacked. This strict and precise pact 
would have for its chief object the limitation of the only permanent 
forces retained in these countries with reduced armaments intended 
solely to form a first immediate contribution (échelon) to the service 
of the League. There remained the question of other forces ; for 
the much reduced specialised forces would not be sufficient to enable 
these countries to defend themselves if the League did not succeed 
in imposing its procedure. They were, then, compelled to seek, 
apart from these specialised forces, for the form of army which best 
suited the circumstances of the time in which they lived, when wars 
had not ceased and the League was not strong enough to justify 
disarmament, while yet they felt the necessity of adopting forms of 
armies which allowed of reductions which were equitable, reciprocal, 
equal, and capable of ensuring equality in security. 

In seeking for such a type of army they had come upon an idea 
which, already sketched roughly during the work of the Preparatory 
Commission, had taken shape gradually during discussions and had 
come to full growth in June, when they learnt of the Hoover pro- 
posal. They did not wish to give this a mere verbal welcome, 
but sincerely to seek means of realisation in accord with a project 
which had awakened such a response in the hope of the peoples 
of the world. The difficulties were many, owing to the diversity 
of armies in the principal countries of Europe, and these difficulties 
prevented the solid reductions asked for in the Hoover proposal. 
It was very difficult, too, to reduce on an equitable basis, the effec- 
tives, the material and the expenditure of each country. The 
military forces of a nation no longer resided solely in its army 
properly so called, but stretched from the regular forces on one side 
to the autonomous semi-political and semi-military organisations 
on the other. Forces being relative, the reductions applied to 
them should be relative also, and in computing this “ relativity” 
they were obliged to take account of all the elements of fact and 
all the existing actual constituents. The American proposal had, 
as a matter of fact, thrown a great deal of light on this by the dis- 
crimination which it made between police forces, overseas forces, 
and (the third category) forces which might be for aggression or 
for defence, according to the use made of them, and this discrimina- 
tion he accepted as essential to the working of any scheme for 
reduction. 

The discussions in the Committee on Effectives had shown, 
continued M. Paul-Boncour, how difficult it was to apply reduction 
on an equitable basis to this third category of forces. A soldier 
of 12 years’ service was obviously far more valuable than a recruit 
of 6 months, and the only solution, therefore, seemed to be that 
those countries which were to be bound by a pact of precise character 
should agree to proceed by the necessary stages to a unification of 
their types of army, so as to achieve reductions which would be 
more stable and would remain equitable and equal. At what 
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uniform type of army should they, then, aim? The main thing 
was to augment the forces of defence in reducing the forces of 
aggression. Their first attempts in that direction were in the 
sphere of material and of qualitative arms, and had been successful 
in that chemical and bacteriological warfare had been prohibited. 
When it came to the question of bombardment from the air con- 
demnation was equally general, but the French delegation, in accept- 
ing its prohibition, had made the reserve that measures of 
internationalisation should be taken, at any rate in the case of those 
machines which exceeded the characteristics fixed for military 
aviation, and that a general regulation of civil aviation should be 
imposed to prevent this doing, in case of war, the very things which 
were prohibited to military aviation. It appeared to them quite 
possible to create an international aerial organisation, which by its 
mobility and by the undoubted superiority which its possession 
would give to a State the victim of aggression, would fit into the 
framework of this conception of international assistance. 


This discrimination between the offensive and defensive was, 
however, more difficult to determine when it came to dealing with 
heavy artillery and tanks. At what point, for example, did the 
calibre of a gun pass from the defensive to the offensive size ? The 
French plan would make precise proposals inspired by the principle, 
already virtually accepted by the Conference, that all arms ought 
to be prohibited which threatened the permanent defence organisa- 
tions placed by a State on its frontiers. It also provided that such 
arms should be prohibited to the “ensemble ”’ of national forces 
which would be left to countries to defend their territory in case of 
the inability of the League to do so. The arms and material not 
allowed to the above national forces would be reserved to the League, 
which alone would be able to use them, whether they constituted 
the armament of the, much reduced, permanent contingents held 
by each nation at the disposal of the League to ward off sudden 
attacks, or whether they were “ stocked ’”’ under the control of the 
League, to be put by it, when needed, at the disposal of a State the 
victim of aggression. 


If it were suggested that the simpler solution would be to destroy 
all such aggressive ‘‘ threatening ’’’ weapons it might be answered, 
said M. Paul-Boncour, that it would be illogical to deprive the 
League of one of its means of action, just when they were trying to 
strengthen it to fulfil its réle of coming to the help of countries 
attacked. And even more illogical, when it was remembered that 
they had been organising the provision of financial assistance for 
States the victims of aggression, with which they might purchase the 
hecessary arms. 


Finally, said the speaker, the plan also made mention of the 
progressive unification of war material in the armies of the various 
countries which would be bound by the pact. 
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Returning to the question of discriminating between offensive 
and defensive arms, M. Paul-Boncour pointed out that he applied 
this only to the metropolitan land forces of the Continental Powers : 
in other words, that conscription would not apply to Great Britain, 
When dealing with security, he said, he was not thinking merely of 
the position of France, but of international security and the organisa- 
tion of peace. They were proposing a more precise pact for certain 
countries of the Continent because, whether it was a question of 
metropolitan or of colonial armies, if the sea was between them, 
they could not constitute a real menace to other countries, or 
rather, it was a naval question rather than one of land forces. And 
even with superiority at sea, any adventure involving landing in 
another country was not likely to succeed. For the Continental 
nations, on the other hand, the question of the type of army was of 
decisive importance, and a professional army, by its high degree of 
training and organisation must be much more effective for aggression. 
Inversely, a short-service army, involving the mobilisation of the 
nation itself, which would not be done except in the case of great 
trials affecting its vital interests, would be quite incapable, without 
long preparation, of undertaking any large scale operations threaten- 
ing another country. The delays involved in the mobilisation of a 
nation with an army of this nature would give the League of Nations 
the time necessary to put its procedure into operation, and would 
thus constitute an unquestionable guarantee of peace. The unifica- 
tion of the armed forces of this group of nations and their adherence 
to a precise pact of mutual assistance would make possible important 
reductions in effectives, since in conscripted armies the effectives 
diminish with the reductions in the period of service, in material, 
and in expenditure. For this reason France was ready, declared 
the speaker, by new reductions to make her metropolitan land 
forces conform to the type he had just described, on condition that 
the change should apply to all the countries adhering to the pact ; 
that in the armies thus reduced to a uniform type account should 
be taken of the amount of pre-military training done and the 
periods served in semi-military organisations, “ political formations ” 
and so on; and finally, that the short-service armies of countries 
with a large population should be limited in numbers through 
limitation of the facilities for recruitment. 
~~ In conclusion, M. Paul-Boncour drew attention to the necessity 
for some form of international control to apply to effectives, material, 
and expenditure. This, he added, would be particularly important 
in the case of the nations bound by the stricter and more precise 
pact of mutual assistance which he had described, and he ended his 
statement by promising that the printed text of the plan would soon 
be in the hands of the membeis of the Bureau, who would then have 
plenty of time to examine its details before it came up before the 
General Committee. 

The outline of the plan thus provided by the French Minister 
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is characterised by a certain vagueness which is generally supposed 
to be intentional. For example, nothing is said as to the period of 
training of the short-service conscript armies, though it is generally 
understood that something like 8 or 9 months is intended. This is 
long enough to constitute an army very different from a militia 
such as that of Switzerland, where the men called up do 60 days’ 
training in the infantry and in subsequent years 13 days only. 


There is a certain obscurity also as regards the conditions under 
which the period of service in France would be reduced. The 
second condition suggests, however, that the period of service in 
Germany would not, in fact, be the same as in France, owing to the 
pre-military training and training in semi-military organisations 
and political formations already done by many young men in 
Germany. The third condition is vague. Taken literally it would 
mean that no country should have more conscripts than the smallest 
country bound by the pact, but it can hardly be doubted that the 
French Government merely had in mind the excess of the German 
population over that of France. It is equally difficult to state 
exactly what is involved in the application of principles such as 
“progressive unification of war material by the necessary stages ”’ 
while the exclusion of colonial armies from reduction and control, 
and the provision that the specialised permanent forces (or profes- 
sional armies) should retain so-called aggressive arms for the 


benefit of the League, would seem to imply that both these armies 
and their weapons will remain under national control, nothing being 
said as to the means whereby it can be made certain that they will 
be at the immediate disposal of the League when required. The 
statement, for instance, that aggressive arms will be “ stocked 
under the permanent control of the League ”’ calls for amplification 
as to where these stocks are to be established. 


mm, LL. 


NOTICE. 


_ The Editor would be grateful if any readers who have copies of recent 
issues Of the BULLETIN, which they do not require, would send them to 
this Office. Numbers particularly required are those of July 7th and 
September 15th and 2gth, 1932, Nos. 1, 6 and 7 of Volume IX. 


II.—DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L'’Europe Nouvelle, dated October 29th, 1932. 
American Presidential Election. 
rext of the Platforms of the Republican and Democratic Parties. 


L'Europe Nouvelle, dated November 5th, 1932. 
Che Ottawa Agreements. Text of Resolutions and Reports. 
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II1I.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Austria. 


October 26th.—Following on the attacks on Jewish students at Vienna 
University the U.S. Minister, who had received complaints from 15 
American students, called at the Foreign Office and demanded satis- 
faction for the assaults. The Rector of the University accordingly 
issued a warning that the ancient privileges of the University might be 
withdrawn, and closed the buildings until further orders. (During the 
previous 8 days, 43 Jewish and Socialist students had been injured.) 

October 28th.—The Budget estimates for 1933 were published and 
showed an expenditure of approximately £57 millions, which left a 
surplus of £6,617. Informed opinion, however, was to the effect that 
the receipts from taxation, Customs, etc., would not amount to any 
figure near the estimates, and that there would, in fact, probably be a 
deficit of about £3,250,000. 


Belgium. 

October 28th—A Decree was published dissolving the Chamber, the 
Senate and the Provincial Councils, and fixing new elections for November 
27th. 


Bolivia. 


October 26th.—The Government accepted the proposal of the neutral 
Powers that hostilities should be suspended in the Chaco pending the 


final settlement of the dispute by arbitration. 

October 28th.—The Senate passed a voté of want of confidence in the 
Cabinet. In the Chamber visitors interrupted the proceedings and the 
crowd outside tried to force an entrance. The session was accordingly 
suspended before the vote on a motion of censure of the Cabinet had 
been reached. A crowd of President Salamanca’s supporters demon- 
strated in front of the Presidential palace. 

The General Staff announced that the retirement in the Chaco was 
according to plan. 

October 29th.—A large crowd prevented the Congress building from 
being opened. The Senate protested to the President against the events 
of the previous day. The Government prohibited all public demonstra- 
tions in the capital. 

October 31st.—The Cabinet resigned. The President asked Dr. Sorzana 
to form a new Government. 


Canada. 

November 7th.—Speaking in the Commons as to the power of the 
British or Canadian Parliaments to alter the Ottawa Agreement in less 
than 5 years, Mr. Bennett said, ‘‘ We have made a contract for 5 years, 
and the terms are set forth in the agreement, and when they are ratified 
they are binding on this country.” 


Chile. 
October 29th.—A Commercial Agreement was included with France 
to facilitate the release of ‘‘ frozen ’’ French credits. . 
An agreement on tariff rates was also concluded with the Argentine 
to allow of restarting the train service between the two countries. 
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October 30th.—The Presidential Election was held, and resulted in 
the election of Don Arturo Alessandri by a large majority (138,000 odd 
votes, against 60,000 odd for Colonel Grove). 


China. 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


November 3rd.—According to Japanese reports the forces which had 
been attempting to capture Tsitsihar had suffered a severe defeat, with 
a loss of about 5,000 men. 

November 4th.—Ssupingkai station was set on fire by bandits, who 
killed six employees of the South Manchuria Railway. 

Japanese survey of the military situation. (See Japan.) 


Czechoslovakia. 


October 29th.—M. Malapetr formed a Cabinet, with Dr. Benes as 
Foreign Minister ; M. Trapl, Minister of Finance ; M. Cerny, the Interior ; 
M. Bradac, National Defence ; Dr. Meissner, Justice ; and Dr. Matou- 
shek, Commerce. A compromise was reached between the Coalition 
parties on the proposed cuts in civil servants’ pay. 

November 3rd.—A Conference of the International Agrarian Bureau 
opened in Prague, and was attended by delegates from 12 countries. 
The principal business concerned the organisation of Agrarian credits. 

November 7th.—In a speech before the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the Chamber, Dr. Benes said that only a general Continental political 
pact could secure the peace of Europe. The fate of the Disarmament 
Conference depended on the question of equality of armaments and this 
must be reached by disarming. The peace of the Continent was con- 
tingent upon an agreement between France and Germany, and in view 
of her unsettled relations with Germany and Italy, France demanded a 
permanent organisation of peace before she could disarm. 

There were two difficulties in the way of European peace; the 
Anglo-Saxon States refused to join in a new Continental pact, and the 
defeated nations opposed it because they regarded it as an attempt to 
perpetuate the peace treaties. Great Britain had however undertaken 
certain obligations at Locarno, and it was not now asked that Locarno 
should be extended over the rest of Europe, but simply that Britain 
should show that she would not remain indifferent if a Continental war 
broke out. In the second place, peace depended upon a pact between 
France, Germany and Italy, pledging them to take steps against anyone 
who offended against the peace by warlike enterprises; but hitherto 
Germany and Italy had refused such a pact because they feared it would 
be a perpetuation of the treaties. But the alternative was another 
war. 


Ecuador. 


November 3rd.—Senor Martinez Mera (Radical) was elected President 
of the Republic. 


Egypt. 


_ October 28th.—Speaking at a political meeting in Cairo, the Prime 
Minister gave an account of his conversation with the British Foreign 
Secretary at Geneva in September. They had broached the subject of 
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negotiations between the two Governments regarding the conclusion of a 
treaty and he had discovered that they were in agreement as to the neces- 
sity of settling questions in suspense. Sir John Simon, he added, had 
expressed himself quite categorically as to the suitability of the present 
Egyptian Government to represent Egyptian interests. 


Estonia. 

November 1st.—M. Paets formed a new three-party Cabinet, including 
members of the Agrarian, Social Democratic and Centre National (or 
Labour) Parties. M. Rei (Social Democrat) was Foreign Minister: 
General Toenisson, Minister of National Defence ; and M. Anderkopp 
(Labour), Minister of the Interior and Justice. 


France. 


October 26th.—A recently formed body, the French Union of Exporting 
Industries, addressed a letter to the Premier maintaining that the method 
of attempting to redress the balance of trade by restricting imports was 
the incorrect one, and that the only way to proceed was by improving 
exports. It described the policy of quotas as ‘‘ especially harmful,” 
and called for their progressive removal. 

October 27th.—It was officially confirmed that the capital ship 
Dunkerque, the construction of which has been authorised by the Naval 
Law of July roth, 1931, was to be laid down as soon as possible. 

October 28th—The debate on disarmament policy began in the 
Chamber, and concluded with the passing of a vote of confidence in the 
Government by 425 votes to 25. Speaking for the Left, M. Blum said 
the Socialists recognised the justice of the German claim to equality of 
rights, but did not approve any German claim to re-arm. He claimed 
that the Locarno Treaty and the Kellogg Pact were enough to start 
France on the road to disarmament, and he feared that perpetual 
demands for new guarantees of security would lead the British to suppose 
that the French doubted the value of their signature. 

M. Franklin-Bouillon said that neither M. Tardieu nor M. Herriot 
ought to have drawn up a disarmament plan. Germany had never 
respected the Peace Treaty ; she had sought only to evade it. 

M. Herriot said it should be remembered that the Treaty of Versailles 
had promised France guarantees which were not afterwards given her. 
However, France had proposed a complete plan for peace in 1924 and 
it was not her fault if the Protocol was not accepted. By her patience 
France had really saved the Disarmament Conference and the Govern- 
ment had not at any time refused to consider Mr. Hoover’s proposals. 
He then referred to the speeches of General von Schleicher and said 
Germany was asking for two armies—one of shock troops, and the other 
on a national scale. As to the French reply to this, their first instinct 
was to rearm in their turn, but they must beware of sacrificing their 
legal safeguards. If they relied on force, Germany and her friends could 
also resort to force, and it seemed to him that the greatest possible danger 
for France would be to find herself isolated in the face of a free Germany. 
If the Disarmament Conference failed, could France compete in arma- 
ments against Germany with her population and her industry ? 

Turning to the French plan, he said that, as a first step, the Govern- 
ment would try to secure the general adoption in Europe of a system 
of conscription with short service, on condition that professional armies, 
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including the Reichswehr, were abolished. They would also press, as 
essential points, for international control of armaments with the right 
of investigation, for mutual assistance effectively organised, and, finally, 
for compulsory arbitration. The plan was of course subject to discussion. 
If it were rejected, France would persist in her efforts in cooperation 
with the League for the organisation of peace. They could not take the 
responsibility for allowing the Conference to fail. 

M. Herriot subsequently issued a statement to the press as follows :-— 

France would accept on a date to be settled a general reduction of 
the period of service for all her land forces at home on condition that :— 

(1) Any formations contrary to this method of organisation, such as 
the Reichswehr, were dissolved and police forces were regulated ; 

(2) International control were organised and included the compulsory 
right of investigation ; 

(3) To complete the Treaty of Locarno a regional pact of mutual 
assistance should be concluded in such a way that every European 
nation could take part in it, and that the total force thus provided should 
be sufficient to suppress aggression. This force would include a first 
échelon of specialised national contingents immediately available and 
equipped with powerful material ; 

(4) The United States would give the guarantees of security which 
they have themselves suggested ; 

(5) The States members of the League would undertake to carry out 
all the obligations under Article 16 of the Covenant ; 

(6) Arbitration would be compulsory for the States which have 
accepted the Covenant. 

Mr. Norman Davis arrived in Paris from London. 


October 29th.—M. Paul Boncour stated that the basic object of the 
French plan was to arrive at an effective and equitable reduction of 
armaments by setting the armed forces of the Continent (excluding 
Colonial forces) on a uniform and purely defensive basis which would 
deprive them of offensive power, but would take account of the geo- 
graphical position and defensive needs of every country. The numerical 
strengths of the forces allowed to each Power would first have to be 
decided with due regard to these factors and as part of the general plan. 
The length of service would then be calculated for each Power in such a 
way as to draw the required effectives from its population. 

It was understood that the proposal to abolish professional armies and 
to convert the armed land forces of Europe into a system of militia 
recruited by conscription for short periods of serivce did not apply to 
Great Britain, but was intended as the basis of Continental armies only. 
Great Britain would not be asked to alter the organisation of the army 
in any way. The only new condition which she might eventually be 
called upon to accept, as regards her land forces, was submission to a 
system of mutual international investigation and control under the 
authority of the League. 

The plan was designed, it was stated, to secure a general system of 
national forces, trained sufficiently for a defensive role but not enough 
for operations abroad. The limitations would be reached by reducing 
the length of service and by ‘‘ qualitative ” disarmament. The method 
of application would vary: for instance, in Germany the Reichswehr 
and the various ‘‘ private armies,” together with the armed police, would 
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be fused into one short-service conscript force of limited size. The 
whole system would be subject to international control, and would need 
special measures on the Continent, not applying to Britain. 

The plan also included ‘‘ a pact of mutual confidence in which every 
European nation can take part, yielding a collective force sufficient to 
repress aggression.”” This would necessitate organising special forces 
with powers of mobility and offence, and the plan therefore allowed 
each nation a contingent of trained troops with offensive weapons, which 
could be sent with other national contingents as an expeditionary force 
either to resist the attack of an aggressor or to occupy strategic points 
or disputed territory. Germany would have her part in the international 
force which was intended to make possible the intervention of the League. 

On the Naval side, the plan left room for action against an aggressor 
within the terms of Article 16 of the Covenant. Among other principles 
embodied were: that the treatment of different armies should be inter- 
dependent, 7.e., linking up land disarmament with naval disarmament; 
and that countries with overseas territories should be allowed to keep 
“* specialized ’’—1.e. colonial—forces. 

November 3rd.—The Socialist-Radical Party Congress opened at 
Toulouse. The general policy of the Government was approved by a 
show of hands. Signature of agreements in Madrid. (See Spain.) 


November 4th.—Statement on the Government’s “‘ constructive plan’ 
for disarmament. (See League of Nations, Disarmament Conference.) 

The Socialist-Radical Congress adopted a resolution calling for 
financial reform (to balance the Budget) without any reduction of pur- 
chasing power and affirming that permanent financial reform was depen- 
dent on international conciliation. 

Speaking in reply to an attack on his policy at Geneva, M. Herriot 
pointed out that he had reduced the army already by 43,000 men. He 
had (at Lausanne) defended the existing contracts regarding reparations 
because he regarded the sanctity of contracts as the essential basis of a 
new world. If he treated the Hoover proposal with caution it was 
because he held the lives of other men in his hands. His formula was 
that of the Covenant—arbitration, security, disarmament. 

November 6th.—Concluding the debate on the foreign policy of the 
Government at the Radical Congress, M. Herriot referred to criticisms 
of the General Staff, and said that no military plan could ever be drawn 
up if the experts were not allowed to express their views. He then said 
that French policy had sometimes been unfair to Italy, and in certain 
cases unwise. The same applied to Russia, and he was negotiating 4 
non-aggression pact with the Soviet Government at that moment. _ 

With regard to existing guarantees of security, he emphasised his 
faith in the value of the British signature (of Locarno). The peace of 
the world would already be assured if all signatures had the value which 
British integrity had given to that of the British people. But Locarno 
did not cover everything: there were gaps to be filled, especially in the 
Kellogg Treaty. Peace was a matter of long and progressive organisation. 
As to what he had done towards this, he had held out hopes of conciliation 
in his Note to the German Government, but had received no reply. 
He accepted the German claim to equal rights as a condition of disarma- 
ment and peace; not as an excuse for rearmament. 

November 7th.—The Cabinet met to consider the Budget, when the 
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Minister of Finance announced that it had been balanced, and M. Herriot 
subsequently issued a statement in which he said the decisions and 
support of the Radical-Socialists at Toulouse had greatly strengthened 
his authority in respect of the measures to be taken. The deficit was 
about 8 milliards (about £24 million) even after the economies already 
authorized and the profit from the Conversion Loan had been accounted 
for. 


Germany. 

October 26th.—The Braun Cabinet of Prussia met and issued a state- 
ment reading: ‘‘ The State Ministry has not only the right, but also the 
duty to exercise the powers which, according to the judgment (of the 
Supreme Court) belong to it. The State Government will exercise these 
powers in as smooth a co-operation as possible with other responsible 
quarters and will allow itself to be guided solely by the interests of the 
Reich and of the State.” 

The Chancellor circularised all the Prussian officials, reminding them 
that according to the verdict of the Court they must obey the orders of 
him and his representatives. 

Nazi-Communist disturbances occurred at Bamberg in Bavaria on 
the occasion of a public speech by Dr. Briining, whose motor car was 
stoned. 

It was announced that 5 Nazis had been killed during the previous 
week in different parts of the country. 

October 28th.—In a statement to the press Baron von Gayl said it 
was proposed to create an Upper House with wider powers than the 
existing Reichsrat, either by enlarging the membership and powers of the 
Reichsrat itself or by establishing a new body composed of representatives 
of the States, professional classes, associations, industry and agriculture 
and soon. Secondly, it was contemplated that the voting age should be 
raised from 21 to 25 years, and that persons who supported families 
or ex-Service men and women should have a supplementary vote. The 
federal nature of the Reich and the federal position of the States would 
remain unchanged except for the limitation of the autonomous powers 
of Prussia. 

October 29th.—The President received Herr Braun, the titular Premier 
of Prussia, in an interview at which the Chancellor was present. The 
President stated that he and the Government stood by the Leipzig 
verdict and that means of practical co-operation between the Reich and 
Prussia must be found which would respect the rights remaining to the 
dispossessed State Ministry and yet leave intact the powers of the Reich 
Commissioner. 

Herr Braun pointed out that if the Reich Commissioner, appointed 
to restore order, had failed to do this in three months then he would 
continue to fail. If order prevailed, then the reason for his appointment 
had gone. Herr von Papen replied that the Commissioner was more 
needed than ever. He must retain the whole executive power in his 
hands, and it was his duty to carry through the proposed administration 
reform. Herr Braun said the Commissarial Government’s administration 
reforms had nothing to do with law and order, and were outside its 
competence. He demanded a loyal mutual observance of the Leipzig 
judgment and the possibility for the Prussian Ministers to communicate 
unhindered with Prussian departments if they were to represent Prussia 
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in the Reich and Prussian Parliaments. The Chancellor replied that the 
Prussian Ministers ought to communicate with departments only through 
himself. 

The President told Herr Braun that the restoration of ordered condi- 
tions demanded “‘ the retention of the State authority of Prussia and of 
the Reich in a single hand and the leadership of Prussian and Reich policy 
along the same lines.’”” The interview ended with Herr Braun’s formal 
protest against the enactment of the reforms without reference to the 
State Government. 

A decree of the Commissarial Government was issued abolishing the 
Prussian Welfare Ministry, and ordaining an interchange of functions 
and competence between the other Ministries, bringing them in line with 
the corresponding Reich Ministries, and preparing the way for future 
amalgamation. 

Herr Braun issued a protest against the abolition of a Ministry 
without reference to the State Government. : 

The Bavarian Government telegraphed to President Hindenburg 
stating that the proposed plans for reorganisation of the State Govern- 
ments contained serious encroachments on the constitutional position of 
the States in relation to the Reich and to one another. 

October 30th.—It was officially announced that the British Govern- 
ment had agreed to discuss in Berlin the trade questions in dispute, i.¢., 
the German import restrictions on British coal and the British import 


duties. 

October 31st.—The Chancellor appointed his Deputy in Prussia, Herr 
Bracht, and Professor Popitz, Ministers of the Reich without portfolio. 
As Commissioner for Prussia he then appointed Professor Popitz as 
Minister of Finance, Professor Kaehler, Minister of Religion and Educa- 
tion, and Baron von Braun, Minister of Agriculture. 

In a speech at Stuttgart Dr. Held, the Bavarian Premier, said he could 
not entertain the Papen Government’s plans for Reich reform. The 
Reichsrat must not be reduced to a mere “‘ Presidial Council,’’ but must 
enjoy the powers of the old Bundesrat. The appointment and activities 
of the Reich Commissioner in Prussia were a breach of the Constitution, 
and were done in opposition to the advice of the Supreme Court. It 
would mean the end of a State based on law, and the crisis was as serious 
as any which had occurred since 1918, and he added, ‘‘ I have lost all 
faith in the Papen Cabinet.” 

November 2nd.—It was announced that the Cabinet had decided to 
introduce at once the quota system for all imports of agricultural produce. 

The Bavarian official newspaper re-affirmed its misgivings about the 
treatment of the Prussian Government and stated that this was “in 
violent contradiction’ to the promises made to Bavaria during the 
Chancellor’s visit to Munich. 

An inspired statement was accordingly issued from the Wilhelm- 
strasse pointing out that only one promise was made, that ‘‘ nothing 
should be fundamentally altered in the relations between Prussia and the 
Reich,” and the Government’s recent measures had not ‘‘ fundamentally 
affected ’’ these. 

November 3rd.—The Cabinet, after failing to reach a decision on the 
subject of quotas for agricultural imports issued an announcement tht 
it was taking the necessary steps to prevent a collapse of cereal prices. 
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A strike of Berlin’s underground, tram and bus services began, 
organised by Nazis and Communists, in protest against a 2 pfennigs an 
hour cut in wages, decided upon in an arbitration award. 

November 4th.—Herr Braun informed the press that he had written 
to President von Hindenburg to complain that the execution of the 
Supreme Court’s judgment was not being loyally carried out. He 
reminded him that under the Constitution he (the President) was respon- 
sible for the execution of the judgment. 

The President, in acknowledging the letter, replied that it had been 
passed on to the Chancellor for examination. 

Strike disorders continued in Berlin and three men were killed. 
The Cabinet decided to mobilize the entire police force to put an end to 
intimidation (the Traffic Company’s threat of dismissal had induced only 
2,500 men to return to work out of 20,000, many being prevented by 
intimidation). The police prohibited the appearance of the Rote Fahne 
and the Welt am Abend and arrested 52 Communist officials, the complete 
staff of the “ traffic’ section of the Communist Opposition Movement 
within the trade unions. 

November 6th.—The General Election was held and the provisional 
results showed that the Nazis secured 11,700,000 votes, representing 196 
seats; the Socialists, 7,200,000 votes, or I2I seats; the Communists, 
nearly 6 million votes, or 100 seats; the Centre, 4 million votes, or 
70 seats; the Nationalists, 3 million votes, or 51 seats; the Bavarian 
People’s Party, 1 million votes, or 19 seats ; the German People’s 
Party, 660,000 votes, or 11 seats; Christian-Socials, 400,000 votes, or 
5 seats ; State Party, 335,000 votes, or 2 seats, the Economic Party, 
110,000 votes, or 2 seats; and others, 415,000 votes, or 7 seats. The 
total vote was about 35,270,000 and the total number of seats, 582. 

The Nazis polled 33-2 per cent. of the votes, the Socialists, 20-7 per 
cent., the Communists, 17 per cent., the Centre, II-9 per cent., and the 
Nationalists, 8 per cent. About 79-5 per cent. of the electorate went 
to the polls. 

November 7th.—Herr Hitler claimed that in the Elections a violent 
attack on the Nazi movement had been beaten off, and the Papen Govern- 
ment had suffered a crushing defeat, repudiated by 90 per cent. of the 
nation. 

The Berlin strike was called off, after 2,500 men had been dismissed 
for remaining out after the announcement of the arbitral award. 

November 8th.—Speaking to the Association of the Foreign Press, 
Herr von Papen said that as to foreign affairs there would be no tran- 
quillity and peace in Europe while revision of the Versailles Treaty was 
withheld. The Government cordially subscribed to the principle, in 
the French plan, that all European countries should have armies of the 
same kind. Only a peace between equals could endure. 

Of the Elections he said the result showed ‘‘ a welcome increase of 
comprehension for the Government’s work ”’ ; no party could now justly 
claim the right to rule alone. He hoped a real ‘‘ National concentration ”’ 
might now be possible, and repeated that ‘‘ questions of individuals ”’ 
would not be allowed to prevent a broadening of the basis of the Govern- 
ment. The task of the German people was to find a form of government 
which met the necessities of its central position in Europe and the par- 
ticular difficulties of its situation. The first essential was to restore the 
full sovereignty of the State, and to establish a constant powerful authority 
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of administration. This was not incompatible with democratic principles; 
democracy and authority supplemented each other, and “‘ in our German 
President, election by a majority of the people is combined with personal 
authority.” 


Great Britain. 


October 26th.—The Ottawa Agreements were discussed in both Houses 
of Parliament. Mr. Thomas, supporting them in the Commons, pointed 
out that they must be judged as a long-range, not as a short-range policy. 
Replying to opposition criticism of the failure of the British Delegation 
to raise the subject of migration, he pointed out that the only way to 
renew the fiow of settlers was to make the Dominions prosperous, and 
that would be the effect of the Agreements. As to Russia, he stated 


that the denunciation of the Treaty would not interfere with normal 
trade, but would prevent any attempt to deprive Canada of the value of 
the new preferences. Referring to the isolation of Ireland from the 
benefits extended to the Dominions, he said the Government hoped 
this would only be temporary. 

In the Lords, the Agreements were defended by Lord Hailsham as 
‘something big and great” and he said the failure of the Conference 
would have been universally disastrous. The Agreements had laid a 
foundation which would result in improved inter-Imperial trade, and 
the principles on which they were founded would give a lead to the 
world. 

October 27th.—The House of Commons passed the second reading of 
the Ottawa Agreements Bill by 423 votes to 77. 

Numerous clashes between the police and demonstrators took place 
in London after a mass meeting of 2,000 unemployed who had marched 
from various parts of the country to protest against the administration 
of the means test. Fifteen persons were injured. 

The Stationery Office published as a White Paper the text of an 
Agreement with Finland for submission to arbitration of a question 
connected with a claim in respect of certain Finnish vessels used during 
the War, signed on September 30th, 1932. Cmd. 4179. 

October 29th.—Papers relating to the Conference between represen- 
tatives of the Government and of the Government of the Irish Free State, 
held in London on October 14th and 15th, were published as a White 
Paper, Cmd. 4184. These were :—(1) Memorandum indicating reasons 
why the Government of the Irish Free State has declined to make certain 
payments to the British Government. (2) Further Memorandum dealing 
with the claims put forward by the Government of the Irish Free State. 
(3) United Kingdom observations on the Irish Free State Memorandum 
of October 12th, 1932. (4) United Kingdom observations on the Irish 
Free State further Memorandum ; and (5) Memorandum of Irish Free 
State Representatives in reply to Memoranda containing British observe- 
tions. 

November 2nd.—In the House of Lords, Lord Ponsonby asked the 
Government what was its attitude to the findings of the League Commis 
sion on the Manchurian dispute ; he wished to know whether the Foreigt 
Secretary had received his brief and if so, what was that brief. Lord 
Lytton said he hoped that brief would be the Report of the Commission 
Nothing could be done effectively by the League without unanimity and 
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this would be impossible if all countries were to commit themselves in 
advance by making statements of policy. The problem would not be 
settled by partisanship ; they were not pro-Chinese or pro-Japanese—if 
anything, they were pro-League. 

The Government announced the issue of a new Conversion Loan 
(the 5th since March, 1932) amounting to £300 millions at 3 per cent. 
The issue price was 974 per cent. and the loan was to be repaid at par 
on March Ist, 1953. 

November 3rd.—The Ottawa Agreements Bill passed its third reading 
in the Commons by 416 votes to 68. 

November 8th.—The House of Commons, by 250 votes to 38, approved 
the Order increasing the duties on many classes of imports from the 
Irish Free State. The Order came into force as from November gth 


inclusive. 


Greece. 

October 28th.—A Conference of the Party leaders decided to form a 
Coalition Government from the Opposition parties, and M. Tsaldaris 
(Popular Party) agreed to accept the Premiership. 

November 4th—The new Cabinet was sworn in with M. Rallis as 
Foreign Minister; M. Metaxas, Minister of the Interior; M. Condylis, 
Minister of War; M. Pesmagoglu, Minister of National Economy ; and 
M. Theotokis, Minister of Agriculture. M. Tsaldaris himself took the 
Portfolio of Finance. 


Hungary. 
October 28th.—In his report for the third quarter of the year the League 


of Nations’ financial expert stated that the financial situation had grown 
worse. The purchasing power of both rural and urban populations was 
diminishing and the prospects for the Budget were bad. Drastic measures 
would be needed to restore equilibrium and avoid inflation. 


India. 

October 27th.—In reply to a letter addressed to him the previous day 
by Maulana Shaukat Ali, asking for the release of Mr. Gandhi, the Viceroy 
wrote regretting his inability to do this without a declaration from Mr. 
Gandhi dissociating himself altogether from the civil disobedience 
movement. 

November 6th.—Permission was given to Mr. Gandhi to conduct public 
propaganda in connection with the removal of untouchability within the 
Hindu community. Mr. Gandhi accordingly issued a statement threaten- 
ing to fast to death if there were ‘‘ a manifest breakdown of the Poona 
Pact owing to the criminal neglect of the caste Hindus to implement its 
conditions.” Such neglect would mean a betrayal of Hinduism. He 
also stated that he found no warrant for untouchability in the Gita. 


Iraq. 

October 29th.—The Prime Minister handed his resignation to the King 
on “‘ the completion of the election programme declared in March, 1930.”’ 
The King asked him to retain office pending the solution of the Cabinet 
crisis. 

November 3rd.—A Cabinet of officials, under Naji Beg Shawkat, was 
formed to conduct affairs until after the General Election. 
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Irish Free State. 

October 29th.—Publication of text of Memoranda exchanged with 
British Government. (See Great Britain.) 

November 1st.—The Government issued a statement to the effect that 
it was arranging to pay out of the emergency funds to exporters of certain 
manufactured goods the amount of duty paid by them on such goods on 
entering into the United Kingdom. 


Italy. 

November 6th.—The terms of the decree were published granting an 
amnesty. (It had been approved by the Cabinet and signed by the King 
the previous day.) This was to apply to all crimes entailing detention 
for a period not exceeding 5 years. Persons serving sentences of from 
5 to 10 years would have 3 years remitted. 

November 7th.—Mr. Norman Davis, who had arrived in Rome from 
Geneva, was received by the Premier. 


Japan. 

October 29th.—Long terms of imprisonment were imposed at the 
conclusion of the trial of 185 Communists arrested during various police 
raids. The trial had lasted 4 years, following on a round-up of Commu- 
nists in 1928. 

November 4th.—The War Office issued a survey of the military situa- 
tion in Manchuria. This showed that in Kirin Wang Tu-lin’s forces had 
retreated after failing to capture Ninguta. In Heilungkiang the rebel 
forces were discouraged and many were surrendering, and in the areas 


from Tungliao down to Shanhaikwan and from Taonan to Ssupingkai 
the ‘‘ volunteers ”’ were short of food and munitions. 

In the north-west the Japanese were about to send an air mission to 
negotiate with Su Ping-wen for the release of the hostages. 


League of Nations. 

November 3rd.—The 22nd Session of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission opened. 

November 5th.—The Governing Body of the Nansen International 
Office for Refugees concluded its 6th session. It was stated that the 
settlement of 40,000 Armenian refugees in Syria would be concluded by 
the end of 1933. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 

October 29th.—Mr. Henderson forwarded to all the Governments 
represented at the Conference a questionnaire drawn up by the Committee 
for the Regulation of the Trade in and Manufacture of Arms. This 
asked questions such as ‘‘ For the purposes of the manufacture of arms 
is a special permit required ? What undertakings in the territory of your 
State are chiefly or largely engaged in the manufacture of arms mentioned 
in the 1929 Draft Convention with regard to the supervision of manufac 
ture ? Are they State-owned ?” and other similar questions. 

November 3rd.—The Bureau of the Conference reassembled, and Mr 
Henderson recalled the steps which he had taken since the last meeting 
to ensure a continuity of effort towards disarmament. He suggested 
that the Armaments Truce should be renewed for 4 months, under the 
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conditions fixed by the Assembly in its Resolution of September 29th 
1931, and this proposal was accepted. (The number of States which 
had agreed to the extension of the Truce was 47.) 

M. Massigli, while raising no objection, recalled that France had 
accepted the Truce on the understanding that it was also observed by her 
neighbours, but at least one of them had not accepted it (Germany). 

M. Bourquin (Belgium) presented a report on the question of setting 
up a permanent commission of supervision, and a discussion on its func- 
tions began. 

November 4th.—M. Paul Boncour outlined the principles of the French 
‘constructive ’’ plan for disarmament to the members of the Bureau. 
After explaining that the plan was not a purely French one, Dr. Benes 
and M. Politis having had a share in its drafting, he said that the first 
fundamental difficulty to be overcome was the impracticability of rigid 
and universal solutions, notably in the domain of the mutual assistance 
foreseen by the Covenant. The League must vary the solutions it 
offered to problems according to the needs of different parts of the world. 
In order, therefore, to take into account the diversity of pacts and agree- 
ments the plan had envisaged existing engagements as forming three 
concentric circles. The outer one represented all States which had 
signed the Kellogg Treaty ; these would join in a pact based on the 
principles : (1) that, as war had been outlawed, the State resorting to war 
must be deprived of the rights hitherto accorded to belligerents and of any 
economic co-operation ; and (2) that no territorial or other result obtained 
by a violation of the Kellogg Treaty should be recognised by the inter- 
national collectivity. The second, those covered by the League Covenant 
and Locarno ; and the third, a number of nations such as those of the 
Continent, which were conscious of special dangers and might, therefore, 
benefit from pacts of mutual assistance, which could be made very precise. 
They would also adopt a uniform type of army. 

As regards details, the permanent army in the States adhering to the 
convention for a reduction of armaments should be limited in numbers 
and intended solely to be at the disposal of the League in times of crisis. 
The other forces essential for defence should be of a character responding 
to the intermediary epoch in which the world was—an epoch when it 
could not be said that war had ceased, nor that the League was strong 
enough to justify total disarmament. These forces should be so composed 
as to permit of equitable and reciprocal reduction, yet still ensure a 
balance of security. There were difficulties in making equitable calcu- 
lations ; e.g. it was impossible to compare a regular soldier of 12 years’ 
service with a 6 months’ recruit. The question was, at what uniform 
type of army should the nations aim? On this point the Hoover pro- 
posals appeared to have crytallised the views of the Conference. The 
forces in question should have their power of defence increased by a 
reduction in the power of offence. Several schemes of qualitative reduc- 
tion had been submitted ; France would aim at a form of army which, 
being incapable of sudden aggression, would guarantee the desired 
balance of security. 

__ As regards the air it seemed possible to make an air force organically 
international. This would be a pre-requisite of the prohibition of aerial 
bombardment. Heavy artillery presented difficulties which had not yet 
been solved. There was, however, one clear idea; that any material 
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powerful enough to threaten the permanent defensive organisation set up 
by any country was offensive in character, and this made discriminatioy 
possible. It was essential that all arms of such power should be placed 
at the disposal of the League—except for those which existed in such 
defensive works. 

If it were objected that it would be simpler to abolish everything above 
the level allowed he would reply that it would be illogical to deprive the 
League of a powerful means of action. There was also to be “ progres- 
sive unification of war material by the necessary stages.’’ 

Turning to the question of the types of army, he said the object was 
to increase defensive forces at the expense of aggressive. The problem 
here concerned home military forces of the Continental Powers only 
Regular armies could obviously be more easily turned into forces of 
aggression than any other type. But an army on a short-service basis, 
forcing a nation to mobilize and requiring long delay before it could 
organise an attack, was a sound guarantee against war. This would give 
the League time to carry out its as yet slow peace procedure. 

France was prepared to make further reductions in her army, the 
reduction in the period of service being subject to three conditions: 
(1) that it should be the same for all the States joining the pact of mutual 
assistance ; (2) that the period of service should take into account pre- 
military training, the periods of reserve service, as well as the training 
in political and other formations of a semi-military character ; and 
(3) that countries with a large population should have numerical limita 
tion in their recruiting facilities. 

In conclusion M. Paul Boncour stated that the full plan would soon 
be communicated to the Bureau. 


November 7th—M. Bourquin submitted a proposal to the Bureau 
that the Permanent Disarmament Commission should consist of delegates 
representing each of the signatory States, and should have the right to 
undertake local investigations as the result of a decision given by 4 
majority—say two-thirds. Governments should be able to take the 
initiative if they wished for an enquiry on their own territory. The 
British, French, and Italian delegates stated their views. 


Wor.LD Economic CONFERENCE. 


October 31st.—The Preparatory (Programme Drafting) Committee for 
the World Economic Conference met at Geneva. The Committee broke 
up into two sub-committees, one on monetary and the other for economic 
questions. 


November 2nd.—The Economic Sub-Committee concluded its general 
discussion, and considered a Note setting out the provisional conclusions 
reached. This declared that existing restrictions were the outcome of the 
crisis, the most serious symptoms of which were apparent early in 193!, 
and it set forth the chief reasons for which these restrictions had been 
imposed. The view was held unanimously that they were harmful and 
should be abolished, but they could only be removed by degrees and in 
harmony with the improvement in monetary and financial conditions. 
A step forward might be made if certain quotas were abolished and the 
quantities of imports allowed progressively increased. 
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Poland. 

November 2nd.—M. Zaleski resigned on account of ill-health. (He 
had been Foreign Minister since 1926.) Colonel Beck was appointed to 
succeed him. 


Rumania. 

October 26th.—The 3rd Balkan Conference, meeting in Bucarest, 
closed its session. It was attended by delegations from Albania, Bulgaria. 
Greece, Rumania, Turkey and Yugo-slavia, but the Bulgarians withdrew 
owing to the refusal of the Conference to agree to make bilateral agree- 
ments settling existing disputes re minorities prior to signing the general 
pact. 


Spain. 

October 31st.—M. Herriot arrived in Madrid on a visit of courtesy. 
Disturbances occurred in the University, and students subsequently 
paraded the streets shouting ‘‘ Down with war.”’ 

November 1st.—M. Herriot made a statement to the Madrid press to 
the effect that nothing could have wounded him more than that a part— 
even if only very small—of Spanish youth should have thought him 
capable of coming to Spain to prepare for war, immediately after he had 
placed before Europe the most advanced plan for the organisation of 
peace. 

November 2nd.—The Prime Minister and M. Herriot signed three 
draft agreements regulating the conditions under which Spaniards in 


France and Frenchmen in Spain might obtain work and have the benefit 
of social services, arranging for compulsory insurance and providing 
for the admission of up to 150 workers to either country for purposes 
of professional instruction. 


Sweden. 

_ November 5th——The Government decided to order an immediate 
inquiry into the possibility of controlling the armaments industry, in- 
cluding the turning of the industry into a State monopoly. 


Switzerland. 

_ November 5th—A Trade Agreement with Germany was signed at 
Geneva, to remain in force from November 17th to March 31st, 1933. 
Certain Customs duties were to be reduced and import quotas for German 
goods increased. 


U.S.A, 


_ October 26th.—In a speech at Pittsburg Mr. Stimson said that ‘* prac- 
tically the whole world had signed the Kellogg Treaty,” and “‘ this 
being so, whenever a breach of the Treaty is threatened by approaching 
hostilities, it implies a duty of consultation among the other parties.” 

In a Navy Day anniversary statement at Washington, Mr. Hoover 
emphasised that the failure of the disarmament efforts would make it 
necessary to build up the U.S. Navy to full treaty strength. The Admin- 
istration, he claimed, had spared no reasonable effort to bring about an 
agreement, and their efforts were making progress. 
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October 27th.—In a speech at Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. Castle, the Under. 
Secretary of State, said that the inter-Governmental debts were not a 
political issue, since the political platforms of both parties were opposed 
to cancellation. However, ‘‘ in neither case does this necessarily mean 
that there shall be no discussion of the matter with foreign Powers, no 
accommodation and no amelioration of the terms of the debts. We 
propose to remain, as we have already shown ourselves, a generous 
creditor, but not in any case to the detriment of the citizens of this 
country.” 

As to tariffs, he said unconditional most-favoured-nation treaties 
were indispensable to a nation which exported every kind of goods, 
whether raw materials or manufactured articles. He believed that it 
was generally not the tariff rate which caused trouble, but the variability 
of this ; and he asserted that the tariff did not prevent payment of inter- 
Governmental debts. The argument that tariffs should be lowered to 
permit payment had been discussed by the State Department, but 
discarded because, ‘‘ to be of any real effect on the capacity to pay of the 
debtor nations the amounts sent to this country would have to be s 
stupendous that American business would be strangled and debt pay- 
ments would not approach the deficit from falling income-taxes.”’ He 
regarded as far more helpful the idea that they should adjust debts in 
accord with the increase in European consumption of their own goods. 


October 31st.—Mr. Castle stated in Washington that the Government’s 
reaction towards the French disarmament plan was sympathetic, and 
that it considered it to be in harmony with the Hoover proposal. 

In an election speech in New York, Mr. Hoover said that the grass 
would grow in the streets of a hundred cities and of a thousand towns, 
and weeds would over-run the fields of millions of farms if the protection 
afforded by the existing tariff were taken away, and there were a com- 
petitive tariff for revenue only. 

November 3rd.—In an election speech in New York, Mr. Owen Young 
said they must reduce competitive trade barriers and preserve the world’s 
sanity. Trade barriers were more destructive than armaments and 
more threatening to the peace of the world. 


November 8th.—The Presidential Election was held and resulted in 
Mr. Franklin Roosevelt being successful in all the States of the Union 
except Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Connecticut and 
Delaware. 

Mr. Roosevelt was accordingly ensured a majcrity of 472 votes 
to 59 in the Electoral College. He secured over 17 million votes, 
against under 124 millions for Mr. Hoover. 

Elections were also held for 34 seats in the Senate and for a new 
House of Representatives. In the latter the Democrats secured 27 
seats according to the preliminary figures. 


Yugo-slavia. 


November 3rd.—The Cabinet resigned, and Dr. Sershkitch issued 4 
statement explaining that changes had become necessary in order t0 
facilitate the organisation of the new Governmental Party (Yugo-slav 
Radical Peasant Democracy) and the consolidation of the Governmental 
majority in the Skupshtina. 
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November 6th.—The Cabinet was reconstructed with Dr. Sershkitch 
as Premier; Dr. Kramer, Deputy Premier; M. Yevtitch, Foreign 
Minister; M. Yoryevitch, Minister of Finance; M. Lazitch, Minister 
of the Interior ; and General Stoyanovitch, Minister of War. 


IV.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
1932. 
November 14th Conference on non-German Reparations ... -_ Paris 

,, 14th-20th Conference ve European crisis em ee eed Rome 

vs 15th 3rd Session of India Round Table iisiiees nce a London 
16th Parliamentary General Election oe an ne Denmark 
20th General Election, Catalonia. Spain 
21st *Extraordinary Meeting of the League Council ... Geneva 

. 21st Permanent Court hearing of East Greenland Dispute The Hague 


1933. 
January 30th *61st Meeting of Governing Body of the I1.L.O. a Geneva 
Feb.-March (?) 1st International Trade Congress ... uae or Paris 
April (?) World Economic Conference ... eee se ee London 
May 31st *Annual Conference of the I-L.0. ... inn ae Geneva 
June International Cotton Congress oe eee one Prague 
July 29th-Aug. 5th 25th Esperanto World Congress ... jot wis Cologne 


*League of Nations and International Labour Office. 
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